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1971-72  School  Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

5  Friday    End  of  First  Quarter 

12  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

14  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

24  Wednesday    Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00) 
for  Thanksgiving 

28  Sunday    Children  Travel  Back 

29  Monday    Classes  Resume 

DECEMBER 

20  Monday    Christmas  Dress 

Rehearsal 

22  Wednesday  Christmas  Program 

23  Thursday    Children  Travel  Home 

(Any  Time) 

JANUARY 

3  Monday    Children  Travel  Back 

4  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

21  Friday    End  of  Semester 

22  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Tobogganing  at  Sun  Mtn. 

23  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

FEBRUARY 

1 1  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 


Boy  Scouts  meet  every  Friday  afternoon, 
3:25  to  5:00. 

Junior  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

meets  every  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of 

the  month,  8  p.m. 

Bluebirds  meet  every  Friday  afternoon,  2:30 
to  3:30. 


13  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

18  Friday    Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00) 

2 1  Monday    Children  Travel  Back 

22  Tuesday    Classes  Resume 

MARCH 

18  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Klondike  Derby 

30  Thursday    End  of  Third  Quarter 

30  Thursday    Children  Travel 

Home   (After  12:00)   for  Easter 

APRIL 

4  Tuesday    Children  Travel  Back 

5  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

21  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

23  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

MAY 

8  Saturday    Boy  Scouts  Parade 

19  Friday    Boy  Scouts  Leave 

for  Camping 

21  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  Return 

26  Friday      Children  Travel 

Home  (After  12:00) 

30  Tuesday    Children  Travel  Back 

31  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 
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Cub  Scouts  meet  every  Friday  afternoon, 
3:00  to  4:30. 

Camp  Fire  Girls  meet  every  Friday  after- 
noon, 3:00  to  4:00. 

Junior  High  Camp  Fire  Girls  meet  every  Fri- 
day afternoon,  3:45  to  5:00. 

Explorers,  Department  of  Visually  Impaired, 

meet  every  Wednesday  night,  8  p.m.. 


Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Editor 
J.  William  Lenth  and  Robert  J.  Deming,  Assistant  Editors 
Florence  McCollom,  Proofreader 

Published  five  times  a  year  (October,  December,  February,  April,  May)  by 
the  boys  in  the  printing  classes.  Address  all  communications  to  the  Mon- 
tana School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  3800  2nd  Ave.  N.,  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
59401.  The  subscription  is  presently  $1.00  per  year.  Entered  as  Second 
Class  matter  with  postage  paid  at  Great  Falls,  Montana,  Post  Office. 
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Death  Takes  G.  L  Harris 


Continued  on  Page  Two 
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G.  /.  Harris  Dies  in  East  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  One 

Glenn  I.  Harris,  69,  president  of  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Great  Falls 
for  20  years  prior  to  his  retirement  July  31, 
1964,  died  Tuesday  in  Granford,  N.J.  He  had 
suffered  from  emphysema  several  months. 
Funeral  services  and  burial  will  be  Thursday 
in  Granford.  During  his  service  at  the  school 
here,  Harris  received  high  tributes  from 
former  Governors  J.  Hugo  Aronson  and  Tim 
Babcock  for  an  "outstanding  reputation  as 
an  educator  in  a  highly  specialized  field." 

He  knew  well  each  of  the  100  children  at 
the  school  and  their  families.  He  worked  hard 
for  introduction  of  the  large-print  "sight-sav- 
ing books"  for  partially  sighted  children. 

Upon  retirement  Harris  and  his  wife,  Velma, 
a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  moved  to  Willingboro, 
N.J.  They  later  moved  to  Pacific  Grove,  Calif., 
and  a  year  ago  returned  to  New  Jersey, 
settling  in  Cranbrook,  where  their  daughter, 


Mrs.  James  H.  (Nancy)  Davis,  their  son-in-law 
and  two  grandchildren  reside. 

Born  in  Eureka,  Calif.,  July  31,  1902,  Harris 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. During  his  college  years  he  worked  for 
the  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
and  was  awarded  one  of  the  few  federal  fel- 
lowships for  post-graduate  study  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.C.  His  master  s  de- 
gree from  that  college  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Calvin  Coolidge  in  1927. 

He  went  then  to  the  Colorado  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Colorado  Springs 
where  he  was  a  faculty  member  until  coming 
to  the  school  here. 

Active  in  church  work,  Harris  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  First  United 
Methodist  Church  here.  He  was  also  affiliated 
with  the  Rotary  Club  and  Masonic  Lodge. 

The  family  prefers  that  any  memorials  be 
directed  to  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  or  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church.— Great  Falls  Tribune,  Nov.  17,  1971 


Deaf  People  in 
The  World  of  Work 


By  Edward  C.  Carney 


Executive  Director,  Council  of 
(The  article  being  printed  was  Mr.  Carney's  speech  o: 
College,  Washington,  D.C. 

im  IS  BUT  rarely  that  a  deaf  person  has  an 
*1  opportunity  to  address  an  assemblage 
such  as  this  one.  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity. We  had  a  briefing  session  last  week 
and  I  got  the  impression  that  I  am  to  inform, 
to  stimulate  interest,  to  provoke  thought,  to 
destroy  apathy  and  to  induce  action  ...  all 
in  15  minutes!  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  possible 
but  let  me  try. 

Among  educated  deaf  persons  there  is 
surprisingly  little  unemployment.  There  is  a 
rapidly  increasing  unemployment  problem 
among  the  less  educated  deaf  population  but 
that  is  a  different  story.  Our  purpose  this 
morning  is  to  attempt  to  give  some  informa- 
tion relative  to  deaf  persons  you  might  be 
expected  to  meet  as  applicants  for  federal 
employment. 


Organizations  Serving  the  Deaf 

1  Government  Careers  Day,  Nov.  12,  1970  at  Gallaudet 

With  this  group,  the  major  problem  is  not 
unemployment  but  under-employment. 

Someone  has  remarked  that  the  biggest 
handicap  of  the  deaf  man  is  the  man  with  so- 
called  normal  hearing.  Because  many  deaf 
persons  cannot  speak  distinctly  or  do  not 
attempt  at  all  to  communicate  verbally  with 
strangers,  and  owing  to  the  completely  false 
but  widespread  belief  that  all  deaf  persons 
of  normal  intelligence  can  learn  to  speak 
and  read  lips,  there  is  a  deplorable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen  to  assume 
that  lack  of  speech  connotes  feebleminded- 
ness. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth, 
as  uncounted  research  studies  have  proven. 
Consequently,  I  would  caution  you  not  to 
equate  language  or  speech  skills  with  intelli- 
gence. 
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buccessful  lipreading  depends  largely 
upon  good  speech  on  the  part  of  the  person 
with  whom  a  deaf  individual  Is  attempting  to 
converse,  and  the  man  on  the  street  has  not 
been  taught  to  speak  properly.  He  talks  too 
rapidly,  possibly  slurs  his  words  together, 
does  not  speak  out  so  there  are  visible  lip 
and  tongue  cues,  moves  his  head  when  he 
talks,  or  possibly  after  being  told  he  is  speak- 
ing to  a  deaf  person  will  sidle  up  and  begin 
to  shout  close  to  the  side  of  your  head. 
Practically  all  deaf  persons  read  lips  to  some 
extent  but  the  success  of  this  is  dependent 
upon  factors  too  numerous  to  mention  at  this 
time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  once  a  deaf  person 
has  become  oriented  to  a  place  of  employ- 
ment and  well  enough  acquainted  with  hi? 
fellow  workers  to  cope  with  their  speech 
idiosyncrasies,  his  ability  to  communicate 
lucidly  customarily  increases  markedly. 

Deaf  persons  are,  first  of  all,  people  .  .  . 
they  pull  on  their  pants  one  leg  at  a  time 
just  like  anyone  else.  They  are  subject  to  the 
emotions,  reactions,  aspirations,  frustrations, 
impulses,  fears,  strengths,  weaknesses  and 
similar  characteristics  of  any  other  human 
being.  In  consequence  there  should  be  no 
stereotyped  thinking  as  to  vocational  limita- 
tions. The  sole  criterion  should  be  the  native 
skills  of  the  individual,  his  training,  and  a 
demonstrable  ability  to  use  them  effectively. 
Naturally,  there  are  a  few  vocations  the  nat- 
ure of  which  preclude  consideration  of  a 
deaf  applicant;  air  traffic  controller  for  ex- 
ample, or  telephone  sales.  However,  deaf  per- 
sons have  achieved  a  high  degree  of  success 
in  a  remarkable  variety  of  work  situations  and 
have  demonstrated  considerable  ingenuity  in 
overcoming  or  by-passing  erstwhile  commu- 
nication difficulties.  It  is  possible  to  docu- 
ment deaf  persons  who  are  first  rate  engi- 
neers, patent  searchers,  marble  polishers, 
law  clerks,  heavy  equipment  operators,  com- 
puter programmers,  tool  and  die  makers, 
cartographers,  production  supervisors,  pho- 
tographers, actors,  jewelry  designers,  inven- 
tors, chemists,  high-level  administrators  and 
the  like.  Many  of  these  handle  the  problem 
of  use  of  telephone  by  having  a  clerk  or  other 
lower  grade  employee  listen  and  interpret  for 
them  either  verbally  or  manually.  Only  re- 
cently the  federal  government  has  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  you  can  hire  ears  more 


easily  and  cheaply  than  you  can  hire  brains, 
and  has  established  the  job  category  of  inter- 
preter for  the  deaf.  There  presently  is  one 
full-time  interpreter  employed  to  assist  deaf 
men  in  executive  positions  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education. 

What  most  deaf  persons  want  and  need  Is 
not  sympathy;  but  empathy,  and  understand- 
ing. Not  charity,  but  a  chance.  Once  a  deaf 
applicant  is  past  the  employment  office,  as 
a  rule  he  will  prove  to  be  a  skilled  and  valu- 
able employee.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  he 
knows  await  him  in  attempting  to  secure 
other  employment,  he  tends  to  be  a  stable 
worker.  The  job  turnover  among  deaf  workers 
is  relatively  low.  Given  opportunity  and  en- 
couragement for  advancement,  the  deaf 
worker  generally  proves  willing  and  capable 
of  increasing  his  salable  skills  to  the  benefit 
of  his  personal  advancement  and  his  value 
to  the  employer.  It  has  been  brought  home  to 
deaf  workers  in  many  ways  and  on  countless 
occasions  that  the  actions  of  the  individual 
influences  public  opinion  relative  to  the 
entire  group,  and  while  they  might  not  be 
able  to  verbalize  their  motives,  nevertheless 
they  constantly  are  aware  of  their  obligation 
to  "make  good"  in  order  that  there  will  be 
continued  or  increased  opportunity,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  other  deaf  workers. 

There  is  widespread  misunderstanding 
about  the  nature  of  deafness  and  deaf  per- 
sons. For  example,  the  fallacy  that  deaf  work- 
ers are  accident-prone  and  in  consequence, 
poor  insurance  risks.  This  simply  is  not  so 
and  the  facts  are  that  in  actual  work  situations 
deaf  people  tend  to  have  fewer  accidents 
owing  partially  to  visual  acuity,  which  may 
have  been  developed  to  a  higher  than  ordi- 
nary degree,  as  a  compensatory  measure 
owing  to  the  lack  of  one  of  the  other  sense. 
It  aiso  is  a  proven  fact  that  a  deaf  worker  is 
able  to  concentrate  on  his  work  more  readily 
because  he  is  not  subject  to  the  distraction 
experienced  by  other  workers  where  there  is 
a  high  noise  factor. 

My  time  is  running  out,  but  before  I  close 
I  will  repeat:  except  for  inability  to  hear 
(which  the  deaf  man  frequently  considers  to 
be  more  of  an  inconvenience  than  a  handi- 

Continued  on  Page  Ten 
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How  Is  Our  New  School  Coming  Along? 


TEACHING  CENTER — Pictyr(&y  above  is  th€'  mifim»m  "^^^m  classroom  teacher  will 
do  his  or  her  teaching.  The  dark  center  portion  will  be  a  frosted  glass  panel.  The  movie 
projector  will  be  on  the  left  and  will  project  to  a  mirror  behind  the  glass  panel.  Then 
the  picture  is  reflected  to  the  frosted  surface  by  the  mirror.  The  glass  panel  will  also 
function  as  a  screen  for  the  overhead  projector  which  will  be  in  the  counter  in  front 
of  the  panel.  On  the  right  on  top  of  the  counter  is  a  control  unit.  With  the  control  unit 
the  room  lights  can  be  dimmed  or  brightened  or  turned  off  and  on  by  the  teacher.  On 
the  wall  right  above  the  control  panel  will  be  a  phone  for  intercommunication  system. 
Each  classroom  has  this  instructor  center.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 


VISITORS'  OBSERVATION  POINT-The  mirror  is 
a  one-way  mirror  and  permits  visitors  to  come 
with  the  least  interruption  of  classroom  activities. 
Each  room  in  the  new  building  has  such  a  mir- 
ror with  on  enclosure  in  which  the  visitors  con 
gather.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 
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How  Is  Our  New  School  Coming  Along? 


THE  MULTI-MEDIA  CENTER — Above  are  two  views  of  the  enclosure  In  the  middle  of 
what  will  be  the  library  of  the  new  school.  In  this  enclosure  will  be  found  the  carrels 
for  Education  Development  Laboratory  and  all  the  equipment  necessary  for  making 
transparencies  and  ether  supplementarf  lm^Mm%  materials.  IfPhc^tos  by  R.  Mullins) 


THE  COMFORT  STATION  AND  THE  POWER  UNIT— Pictured  is  the  huge  blower  that 
affects  the  comfort  level  throughout  the  whole  building.  The  building  is  completely  air 
conditioned  and  humidity  controlled  by  this  "comfort  center."  On  the  left  is  the  power 
board  for  the  new  building.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 
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Backpacking! 


STOUT-HEARTED  SCOUTS  !  ! — Despite  the  drizzly  and  cool  weather  the  above  pictured 
Scouts  packed  their  backpacks  and  went  on  a  2-mile  backpacking  trip  as  a  part  of  the 
First  Class  badge  requirements.  A  light  but  steady  rain  fell  all  afternoon  until  midnight. 
The  Scouts  returned  the  next  morning  in  pairs  or  by  threes  in  high  spirits.  Then  they 
proceeded  to  gobble  up  all  food  in  the  sig'i  at  the  main  camp.  Could  it  be  there  was 
something  wrong  with  their  cooking?  From  left  to  right  are  Mike  Huber,  Kenneth  Ellis, 
Jon  Mullins,  Dick  Stokes,  Douglas  Harasymczuk,  Oscar  Kinzel,  Howard  Hammel,  Mark 
Aleksinski  and  Flarin  Biglake.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 


COMING  THROUGH-The  backpackers  are  pick- 
ing their  way  along  an  abandoned  railroad  bed. 
There  was  a  steady  drizzle  that  afternoon.  On 
left  is  Howard  Hammel  leading  with  Douglas 
Harasymczuk  right  behind  him.  On  right  is  Ten- 
derfoot Douglas  Mendenhall  with  Jon  Mullins 
right  behind  him.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 


CUBS'  DEN  FOR  THE  NIGHT-Looking  over  the 
sleeping  places  for  the  Cubs  are  (left  to  right) 
Assistant  Scoutmaster  Arthur  Dignon,  Cub  Scout 
Terry  Ketterling,  Cubmaster  J.  Pedersen.  On  the 
right,  in  a  group,  are  Scout  S.  Yackley,  Cub 
John  Eide,  Senior  Patrol  Leader  Jon  Mullins. 
(Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 
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A  School  Newspaper  Is  Born 


ROVING  REPORTERS-Left  to  right  are  Tim  Sul- 
livan, Douglas  Mendenhall  and  Steven  Yackley. 
They  are  holding  the  Reporter's  Who-What- 
When-Where  sheets  on  which  news  are  collected 
for  their  newspaper.  (Photo  by  R.  Mullins) 

In  the  middle  of  November  Mr.  Fee's  class 
initiated  a  new  school  newspaper.  The  news- 
paper was  named  after  the  Great  Falls  Trib- 
une. Each  week  the  roving  reporters  visit 
other  classroom  teachers  and  hand  them  a 
sheet.  On  this  sheet  are  guidelines  for  writing 
news  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspaper.  The 
paper  covers  school  news,  class  news,  sports, 
students'  compositions  and  artwork. 

A  full-time  artist,  Brad  Davis  contributes 
his  own  cartoons.  Cartoons  from  other  stu- 
dents are  welcome. 

As  of  this  date  the  newspaper  is  being  pub- 
lished weekly.  The  "printing  press"  is  the 
school's  ditto  machine. 

(In  the  column  following  and  on  the 
right  are  excerpts  from  the  newspaper, 
photcgrsphic  reproduction  of  the  mast- 
head which  was  hand-drawn.  The  quote 
from  the  newspaper  is  all  verbatim,  with 
no  changes  in  spelling  or  language.) 


M.S.B.D  Vs.  BELT 

The  boys  practice  to  play  Basketball. 

Mr.  Fiske  is  the  coach  of  basketball.  Mr. 
Fiske  cut  the  boy's  hair.  Some  boys  don't  like 
to  cut  thier  hair. 

They  play  Belt  last  night.  Our  team  lost. 

The  score  was  58-46.  It  was  a  good  game. 

Sometime,  Mr.  Fiske  will  explain  it  to  the 
Boys. 

CLASS  NEWS 

MRS.  SOMPPi 

We  are  playing  store  with  pennies  and 

nickles. 

It  is  fun  to  play  shadow  tag. 

We  are  reading  a  story  about  that. 

Gordon  Graham  is  a  new  boy  our  room.  He 

is  from  Shelby. 
We  are  happy  to  have  fun. 

MRS.  MATTSON 

Mrs.  Mattson's  class  wrote  A  "Round  Robin 

story"  in  class.  The  story  is  in  the  Back  oF 

The  Newspaper.  We  Hope  you  Like  it. 
Mrs.  Mattson's  Class  Round  Robin 
There  was  a  crooked  man  who  walked 
in  a  crooked  city.  He  tripped  over  a 
crooked  bend  in  the  crooked  road.  Then 
a  crooked  woman  married  the  crooked 
man  and  they  lived  in  a  cooked  house 
with  crooked  floors.  They  washed 
crooked  clothes  in  a  crooked  cieek.  One 
day  the  crooked  man  went  out  for  a 
crooked  walk  and  was  chased  by  a 
crooked  robber  who  took  all  his  crooked 
money,  his  crcoked  pistol.  He  shot  a 
crooked  bullet  at  a  crooked  tree.  This 
crooked  story  is  crooked  funny.  The 
crooked  end. 
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Classroom  Chattel 


from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf 

Corrected  ^ 

Imaginary  Thanksgiving  Day 

My  family  decided  to  go  to  the  cabin.  My 
brother  and  father  went  out  to  hunt  turkeys 
for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.  They  came  back 
to  the  cabin  and  gave  my  mother  a  turkey  to 
cook  for  Thanksgiving.  My  family  decided  to 
invite  the  Pilgrims  and  Indians  to  eat  with  us. 
My  sister  and  I  set  the  table  for  the  dinner. 
We  called  the  Pilgrims  and  Indians  to  come 
over  to  our  house. 

The  Pilgrims  and  Indians  came  in  and  sat 
down.  We  all  thanked  God  for  giving  us  food. 
We  ate  and  talked.  After  while  the  Indians 
and  Pilgrims  left.  The  Indians  thanked  us  for 
inviting  them. 

— Rita  Lux 

Thanksgiving  Day 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  to  thank  God  for  good 
land,  crops,  and  plenty  of  rain.  The  Pilgrims 
gave  thanks  with  feasting  and  prayers  for 
their  many  blessings.  They  had  their  feast 
with  the  Indians.  The  Indians  brought  some 
wild  venison  and  turkeys  as  their  share.  The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Indians  said  prayers,  sang 
songs  and  celebrated  for  three  days.  After 
that  the  Indians  returned  to  their  camps. 

Our  Thanksgiving  Day  is  much  the  same 
as  the  Pilgrims.  We  have  a  big  feast,  but  we 
don't  go  out  and  shoot  turkeys.  We  can  buy 
frozen  turkeys  in  the  store.  We  invite  people 
to  eat  with  us  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  We  say 
grace  before  we  start  to  eat  our  dinner. 

— Darcie  LeMieux 
The  Meaning  of  Thanksgiving 

Many  people  from  England  came  to  Amer- 
ica because  the  king  would  not  let  them 
worship  God  as  they  pleased.  The  king  threw 
many  people  into  jail.  The  Pilgrims  were 
angry  at  the  king  so  they  planned  to  move 
to  another  place.  They  wanted  to  be  free. 
They  arrived  in  the  new  world.  They  built  their 
houses  before  winter.  They  were  in  the 
houses  for  all  the  winter.  Many  of  the  Pilgrims 
were  sick  and  died  of  disease  and  exposure. 

!n  the  spring  many  Pilgrims  were  afraid  of 


Indian  attacks.  The  Pilgrims  thought  the 
Indians  would  harm  them,  but  they  were 
friendly  Indians.  They  taught  the  Pilgrims  hew 
to  plant  vegetables.  They  learned  many  other 
things  from  the  Indians.  That  year  the  Pil- 
grims' crops  grew  very  well.  They  harvested 
the  crops.  They  were  well  and  happy.  They 
decided  they  would  invite  the  Indians  to  their 
feast.  They  call  it  Thanksgiving  for  all  their 
blessings  from  God. 

— Donna  Christenson 

The  Nightmare 

(An  Original  Story — Uncorrected) 
We  decided  to  take  our  vacation  in  June. 
It  would  be  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  travel 
by  car.  So  one  bright  June  morning,  we  set 
off. 

We  were  traveling  along,  at  a  moderate 
speed.  There  was  such  beautiful  scenery, 
that  I  guess  my  dad  got  rather  absorbed  by 
it.  It  was  then,  that  we  realized,  that  there 
was  another  car  speeding  down  upon  us.  My 
dad  jumped  on  the  brakes  and  honked  wild- 
ly. The  car  just  kept  boring  down  on  us.  My 
dad  swerve  wildly  over  to  the  right  side  of 
the  road.  Unluckily  my  father  was  unable  to 
avoid  the  crash.  I  let  out  a  blood-curdling 
scream. 

It  must  have  been  out-loud  because  it 
awoke  my  mother  and  sent  her  running  into 
my  room. 

— Cathy  Morgan 
The  Real  Meaning  of  Thanksgiving 

The  Pilgrims  started  the  idea  of  Thangsgiv- 
ing.  They  celebrated  because  they  were  free 
and  felt  grateful  to  God.  Their  crops  were 
very  good  that  year,  because  the  Indians  had 
helped  them.  They  thought  that  they  were 
successful  in  making  a  new  life  and  they  had 
worked  hard.  They  believed  that  God  had 
protected  and  helped  them.  They  decided  to 
have  a  day  of  thanks  and  invited  the  Indians 
to  share  their  feast.  The  day  became  known 
as  Thanksgiving  Day.  They  got  other  people 
to  gather  and  talk  and  visit.  They  had  fun. 
Thanksgiving  is  also  a  religious  time  for 
church  services,  and  personal  prayer.  We  still 
have  Thanksgiving  as  in  the  beginning.  We 
thank  God  for  our  many  blessings. 

Our  Thanksgiving  dinners  today  are  much 
the  same  as  the  first  Thanksgiving.  The  only 
difference  is  the  Pilgrim  women  had  to  work 
several  days  to  prepare  for  the  dinner.  The 
Pilgrim  men  had  to  go  out  to  shoot  wild  game 
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for  the  dinner.  Today  we  can  buy  anything 
from  the  supermarket  at  the  last  minute.  We 
cook  our  turkey  in  an  oven  that  is  heat  con- 
trollable. Our  vegetables  are  fresh  frozen,  our 
cranberries  come  in  cans  and  our  pies  may 
be  frozen  pies. 

— Brenda  LeMieux 

Thanksgiving 

The  Pilgrims  arrived  here  in  America.  The 
Pilgrims  made  friends  with  the  Indians. 

The  Pilgrims  and  the  Indians  went  out  to 
hunt  for  ducks  and  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  The  next  day  was  Thanksgiving.  They 
had  a  big  feast.  They  ate  the  ducks,  turkeys, 
corn,  grapes,  bread  and  many  other  things. 

Our  modern  day  Thanksgiving  is  very  much 
the  same  as  it  was  during  the  time  of  the 
Pilgrims  except  that  we  don't  have  to  go  out 
and  hunt  for  ducks  and  turkeys  like  the  Pil- 
grims did.  We  go  to  the  store  and  buy  turkey 
and  duck. 

The  Pilgrims  made  the  pies  and  had  to  go 
and  pick  cranberries.  But  we  don't  have  to 
do  that,  we  can  go  to  the  store  and  get  a  can 
of  cranberry  sauce  and  you  can  get  frozen 
pies.  You  can  bake  a  cake  for  Thanksgiving 
but  it  is  easier  and  faster  just  to  get  frozen 
pie. 

The  Pilgrims  had  the  Indians  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner,  but  we  have  dinner  with  our  rela- 
tives. 

— Linda  Goergen 

The  Real  Meaning  of  Thanksgiving 

The  Pilgrims  came  to  America. 

In  the  winter  the  Pilgrims  did  not  have 
warm  homes  and  many  of  the  Pilgrims  had 
bad  disease  and  some  of  them  died.  They 
had  hardships  in  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  the  Pilgrims  planted  crops. 
Then  when  the  fall  came  the  Pilgrims  had 
good  crops. 

So  they  decided  to  have  a  big  feast  for 
Thanksgiving.  The  Pilgrims  invited  Indians 
for  the  big  feast  and  shared  their  food  with 
the  Indians.  They  were  grateful  to  God. 

Now  we  buy  the  turkeys  and  other  things 
at  the  store. 

A  long  time  ago  the  Pilgrims  had  to  hunt 
for  turkeys  and  find  other  kinds  of  foods. 

— Semelee  Lake 

The  First  Meaning  of  Thanksgiving 

In  the  United  States  we  have  Thanksgiving 
Day  on  fourth  Thursday  of  November  each 


year.  It  means  people  give  thanks  with  feast- 
ing and  prayer  for  their  blessings.  It  is  also 
time  for  religious  thinking,  church  services 
and  prayer. 

The  Pilgrims  had  a  nice  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. The  Indians  gave  them  wild  turkeys  and 
deer  meat.  The  Pilgrims  invited  the  Indians  to 
dinner  and  became  friends  with  them.  The 
Indians  and  Pilgrims  gave  thanks  for  their 
many  blessings. 

Today  we  do  not  have  to  go  out  to  shoot 
a  turkey.  We  can  buy  a  fresh  or  frozen  turkey 
in  our  modern  supermarkets.  We  can  also 
buy  frozen  pies.  Sometimes  friends  make 
many  pies  and  give  them  to  us.  We  invite 
many  friends  to  help  celebrate  Thanksgiving 
dinner  and  pray  as  the  Pilgrims  did.  We  have 
a  nice  day  on  Thanksgiving. 

— Robert  Steppler 

Thanksgiving 

During  the  first  winter  in  America,  the  Pil- 
grims were  ill  and  many  died  from  the  cold 
and  were  starving  from  lack  of  food.  In  the 
spring  they  renewed  hope  and  grew  crops. 
They  gathered  all  the  food  and  stored  it  for 
the  winter. 

That  fall  they  decided  to  have  a  big  feast 
to  show  their  gratitude  to  God  for  watching 
over  them  in  the  new  land.  They  invited  the 
Indians  to  share  their  feast. 

Today,  we  people  don't  go  out  and  hunt 
for  the  turkey.  We  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
what  we  need.  Cooking  now  is  easier  than  the 
way  the  Pilgrims  had  to  cook.  Some  of  us 
invite  our  friends  to  share  our  feast.  We  say 
prayers  for  our  many  blessings. 

— Pamela  Kovash 

Holiday 

I  like  Thanksgiving  Day  because  we  have  a 
delicious  meal.  I  love  to  eat  home-made 
turkey  dressing.  Sometime  I  drink  Concord 
wine  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Sometimes  my 
friends  come  for  Thanksgiving.  We  have  an 
enjoyable  time. 

I  like  Christmas  because  I  like  to  see 
Christmas  trees  with  their  lights,  the  snow 
and  the  Christmas  programs.  I  like  to  deco- 
rate the  Christmas  tree.  I  am  excited  about 
opening  the  presents  on  Dec.  24.  Sometimes 
I  go  to  church  for  Christmas.  We  have  a  won- 
derful time. 

— Howard  Hammel 
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Deaf  People  in  World  of  Work  ,  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  Three 

cap)  deaf  people  basically  are  no  different 
from  any  other  people  and  their  employment 
opportunities  should  be  limited  only  to  their 
Individual  abilities  and  aspirations.  Their 
opportunity  for  advancement  should  be  based 
on  evaluation  of  their  work.  Anything  else  is 
a  transgression  of  human  rights,  and  would 
reflect  adversely  on  the  dignity  of  both  the 
employee  and  the  employer. 
Thank  you. 

Jottings  From 
Junior  N.A.D, 

Regular  Meeting,  October  14,  1971 

The  meeting  came  to  order  at  8:07  p.m.  on 
October  14, 1971. 

The  total  in  the  treasury  was  $202.99. 

Douglas  Catron  listed  the  members  for  the 
committees:  The  Snack  Bar  Committee,  Char- 
lotte Hansen,  chairman  and  her  helpers, 
Donna  Christenson,  Douglas  Harasymczuk; 
Party  Committee,  Laurie  Mullins,  chairman, 
and  her  helpers,  Sonny  Kinzel,  Semelee  Lake, 
Linda  Goergen,  Pamela  Kovash,  Kenneth 
Ellis,  Gail  Pace,  Gregory  Lakey,  Tina  Braden, 
Flarin  Biglake,  and  Dick  Stokes. 

Charlotte  Hansen  asked  us  to  tell  her  what 
we  would  like  to  have  for  the  snack  bar. 

Gail  Pace  asked  to  be  allowed  to  resign 
as  editor  of  the  Student  Happenings.  It 
was  accepted.  Donna  Christenson  was 
chosen  as  editor  of  the  Student  Happen- 
ings. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  8:43  p.m. 

Regular  Meeting,  October  28,  1971 

The  meeting  came  to  order  at  8:11  p.m.  on 
October  28,  1971. 

The  total  in  the  treasury  was  $209.99. 

Charlotte  Hansen  made  a  motion  that  we 
should  use  Jr.  N.A.D. 's  money  for  the  parties. 
It  was  passed. 

Laurie  Mullins  made  a  motion  that  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  costumes  for  the  older 
kids  be  $5;  the  second  prize  to  be  $3  and 
third  prize  be  $2;  for  the  little  children  $3  for 


first  prize,  $2  for  second  prize,  and  $1  for 
third  prize. 

Charlotte  Hansen  made  a  motion  to  have  a 
talent  show  in  November.  The  talent  show 
is  to  be  a  small  one.  Another  talent  show  was 
suggested  for  during  the  banquet.  It  was 
passed. 

Mark  Aleksinski  asked  us  to  give  some 
money  to  Douglas  Catron  for  the  ski  race. 
It  was  decided  that  $5  will  be  given  to  Doug- 
las Catron.  Pamela  Kovash  seconded.  It  was 
passed. 

Gregory  Lakey  asked  to  close  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  8:32  p.m. 

Respectfully  Submitted, 
Brenda  LeMieux,  Secretary 

(Below  are  contributions  in  the  form  of  Haiku 
from  the  Department  for  Visually  Impaired.  Haiku 
is  Japanese  poetry  with  a  definite  form.  First  line 
has  5  syllables,  second  line  has  7  syllables,  the  third 
line  has  5  syllables  totaling  a  17-sy liable  poem.) 

The  Sun  shines  brightly, 
It  might  give  me  a  sunburn. 

It  hurts  terribly! 

— Tom 

The  five  chickadees 

Were  playing  in  a  pine  tree. 

They  were  so  happy. 

— Don 

A  little  baby 

Game  crying  for  its  mother 
But  could  not  find  her. 

— Sue 

Daisies  are  crazy. 
When  spinning  around  they  say, 
"Dizzy,  wizzy,  woo." 

— Lyie 

A  bird  is  a  bird 
Until  he  is  in  a  tree 

Singing  his  own  song. 

— Chuck 

A  gray  mouse  had  run 
Across  the  kitchen  floor 

And  got  chased  by  the  cat. 

— Tracy 

Quotable  Quotes 

The  measure  of  a  man's  real  character  is 
what  he  would  do  if  he  knew  he  would  never 
be  found  out. — Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
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Classroom  Chatter 


o  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  H 

Or^fK  »n<  >r><  vr»<  »n<  )>nr^) 

Monday  afternoon  we  went  to  the  super- 
market. We  learned  many  interesting  things 
about  the  different  foods.  We  saw  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  also 
packages  of  meats.  We  studied  about  the 
market  in  our  social  studies  class.  Now  we 
know  how  to  shop.  We  bought  popcorn  and 
stopped  at  Mrs.  Stafne's  house  to  make 
popcorn. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

Air  is  Real 

We  put  a  handkerchief  in  the  bottom  of  a 
glass.  We  put  the  glass  mouth  down  into  the 
water.  When  we  removed  the  glass  from  the 
water  we  took  out  the  handkerchief  and  it 
was  dry.  The  air  kept  the  water  from  the 
hanky.  This  was  a  science  experiment  we 
had  on  air. 

— Cindy  Kister 

For  social  studies  we  studied  about  Indians. 
We  went  to  visit  Mr.  Upshaw's  home  where 
we  saw  many  interesting  things  used  and 
made  by  the  Indians.  There  were  clothes 
made  from  skins  of  animals  and  decorated 
with  beads,  also  weapons  like  the  tomahawk. 

— April  Carter 

Ziggy,  the  Elephant 

In  our  Weekly  Reader  I  read  about  Ziggy 
the  elephant.  Ziggy  is  now  54  years  old. 
He  had  been  a  good  elephant  and  saved 
hundreds  of  lives  when  an  exposition  hall 
collapsed  in  Spain.  Then  he  was  shipped  to 
the  Brookfield  Zoo. 

One  day  Ziggy  attacked  his  keeper,  and 
Ziggy  was  chained  to  a  wall  for  30  years. 

Children  from  Joliet  raised  $3,600  to  build 
Ziggy  a  pen. 

When  I  was  in  Joliet  a  couple  years  ago,  I 
saw  Ziggy. 

— Ettore  Whitford 

In  October  we  memorized  a  poem,  "Octo- 
bed's  Bright  Blue  Weather"  by  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson.  I  liked  this  poem  as  it  had  words 
that  described  the  beautiful  fall  weather  we 


had.  After  the  poem  we  walked  through  the 
school  yard  on  a  nice  warm  day  and  could 
feel  the  rustling  leaves  under  our  feet.  We 
read  the  braille  plaques  that  described  some 
of  our  trees  in  the  school  yard.  We  found  a 
few  crabapples  left  on  the  trees  and  pine 
cones.  I  loved  the  autumn  and  the  poem  we 
learned. 

— Cheryl  Bowers 


Student  Bank 

This  year  we  have  Student  Bank  where  the 
students  can  keep  their  money  in  school.  We 
elected  Greg  Lakey  as  the  bank's  president, 
Douglas  Harasymczuk  is  our  vice  president, 
Robert  Steppler  is  our  treasurer,  Howard 
Hammel  is  our  assistant  treasurer  and  I  am 
the  secretary  of  Student  Bank. 

We  are  learning  how  to  be  responsible 
for  budgeting  our  money.  We  learn  how  to 
write  deposit  or  withdrawal  slips  on  our 
money.  We  open  the  bank  every  Monday  and 
Friday  from  4:30  to  5:00  p.m.  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  bank  is  to  help  each  student 
to  be  responsible  in  managing  money. 

I  hope  the  students  will  learn  a  great  deal 
from  it.  I  have  already  learned  a  lot  about  the 
bank  and  how  it  works. 

— Charlotte  Hansen 


A  Dream  Comes  True 
For  Deaf  Americans 

A  fifty-year-old  dream  has  been  realized. 
The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  now 
has  a  permanent  home!  Many  deaf  people 
have  made  countless  sacrifices  to  reach  this 
goal,  especially  Lawrence  N.  Yolles. 

The  association  completed  the  purchase  of 
Halex  House,  a  21,500-square  foot,  three- 
story  ultramodern  office  building  at  814 
Thayer  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
20910.  The  building  was  purchased  from 
Harold  and  Alice  Esten.  Mr.  Esten  designed 
Halex  House  and  maintains  his  architectural 
offices  on  the  premises.  The  building  is  fully 
occupied  at  present  and  the  NAD  will  not 
relocate  until  one  of  the  major  tenants  leaves 
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in  December,  1971.  At  this  time,  the  associa- 
tion will  occupy  the  6,000  square  foot  top 
floor  of  the  building.  Included  in  this  area 
will  be  allocations  of  space  for  the  Commu- 
nicative Skills  Program,  the  National  Census 
of  the  Deaf,  the  World  Federation  of  the  Deaf 
Project  and  various  other  SRS-supported 
projects  sponsored  by  the  association. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Schreiber,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  NAD,  expressed  the  hope  that 
"eventually,  other  organizations  of  and  for 
the  deaf,  presently  renting  space  in  the  met- 
ropolitan Washington  area  will  find  quarters 
in  this  building.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
make  possible  the  acquisition  of  sophisti- 
cated equipment  which  could  lighten  the 
work  load  of  all  groups."  Mr,  Schreiber  an- 
nounced the  Registry  of  Interpreters  for  the 
Deaf  will  be  the  first  organization  for  the  deaf 
to  rent  space  in  the  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf  home  office  building. 

The  purchase  of  this  building  marks  a 
significant  milestone  in  the  history  of  deaf 
people  in  America  and  of  the  N.A.D.  in  par- 
ticular. Since  the  early  1960's,  every  adminis- 
tration of  the  association  has  been  confident 
that  deaf  Americans  would  feel  a  pride  of 
accomplishment  in  owning  their  home  office 
building,  and  that  they  would  show  this  pride 
by  giving  financial  support. 

Deaf  Skiers  Meet 
In  New  Hampshire 

The  United  States  Deaf  Skiers  Association 
will  hold  its  third  biennial  convention  in  North 
Conway,  New  Hampshire  during  the  week  of 
February  27-March  4,  1972.  Hosted  by  the 
Eastern  Regional  Deaf  Skiers  Committee  con- 
sisting of  deaf  skiers  from  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Maryland  and  Massachusetts,  the  big 
national  event  will  feature  7  days  of  skiing  at 
any  of  five  finest  Mt.  Washington  Valley  ski 
areas — Attitash,  Wildcat,  Tyrol,  Black  and 
Cranmore  Mountains;  ski  school  classes  for 
all  beginners  to  experts;  get-acquainted  par- 


ty; ice  skating;  evening  dancing;  captioned 
movies;  ski  workshops;  business  meeting; 
snowmobiling  (tentatively,  there  may  be  a 
national  snowmobile  race  if  more  than  20 
entries  are  presented);  the  National  Alpine 
Ski  Race  championships  for  the  Deaf — giant 
slalom,  special  slalom  and  downhill,  and 
award  ceremony  and  farewell  party  on  Friday 
night. 

The  third  biennial  assembly  will  be  held  in 
the  East  for  the  first  time  in  history,  since  the 
past  two  conventions  have  taken  place  at 
Park  City,  Utah,  and  at  Snowmass-at-Aspen, 
Colorado.  For  detailed  information  as  to  the 
ski  week  package  rates,  write  to  Mr.  Donald 
Fields,  general  chairman.  United  States  Deaf 
Skiers  Association  Convention,  159  Davis 
Avenue,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey  07601.  The 
deadline  for  room  reservation  is  Feb,  12, 
1972. 

Any  interested  deaf  competitor  who  wishes 
to  race  in  the  National  Alpine  Race  cham- 
pionships must  be  a  member  of  a  division  of 
the  United  States  Ski  Association  and  must 
present  a  classification  card  showing  proper 
rating  from  his  ski  association.  He  should 
write  to  Race  Chairman  Dan  F,  Miller,  care 
of  United  States  Deaf  Skiers  Association  Con- 
vention, Post  Office  Box  349,  Times  Square 
Station,  New  York,  New  York  10036. 


BASKETBALL  SCHEDULE 


Opponents  Date  Site  Result 

Belt   Dec,  1  There  L 

Cascade    Dec.  8  There  L 

Geraldine    Dec,  15  There 

Belt    Jan,  5  Here 

Geraldine    Jan,  12  Here 

Cascade    Jan.  19  Here 

Brady   Jan,  26  There 

Fort  Benton    Jan.  28  Here 

Brady   Feb.  2  Here 

Fort  Benton   Feb.  18  There 


Quotable  Quofes 

If  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  com- 
panions, perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a 
different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the  music 
which  he  hears,  however  measured  or  far 
away. — Thoreau 


Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

Governor  horrest  H.  Anderson,  President  Hon.  Robert  L.  WoodaKl,  Atty.  Generai 

Hon.  Dolores  Colburg,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

APPOINTED  MEMBERS 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  A.  M.  Brown,  Great  Falls                           Fred  H.  Mieike,  Havre 

John  D.  French,  Ronan  Mrs.  Harriet  Meloy,  Helena 

T.  T.  Heberly,  Hdvre  ;  '                      Boynton  G.  Paige,  PAi/ip^^Jwrg 

Mrs.  Joe  C.  King  III,  Winnett  Maurice  E.  Richard,  Miles  City 

LOCAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Francis  Raucci,  Chairman        Wm.  J.  Fitzgerald       Mrs.  Suzanne  Walker  Ostrem 

ADMINISTRATION 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  M.A.,  Superintendent 
John  E.  Warner,  B.B.A.,  Business  Manager 
Winifred  Wells,  Secretary-Bookkeeper  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  Secretary-Stenographer 

SCHOOL  FOR  HEARING  HANDICAPPED 
J.  William  Lenth,  M.S.,  Principal 


Barbara  Bass,  B.S. 
Karen  Borntrager,  B.S. 
Thomas  Daley,  B.S. 
Art  Dignan,  B.A. 
Richard  Fee,  B.A. 


Marilyn  Franz,  B.A. 
Flo  Ellen  Hippe,  B.A. 
James  Kiesow,  B.S. 
Sylvia  Laffoon,  B.S. 


Robert  LeMieux,  B.A. 
Gail  Matthews,  B.S. 
Florence  McCollom,  B.S. 
June  Meier,  B.S. 


Richard  Mullins 
Gary  Ruder,  B.A. 
Ada  Somppi,  B.A. 
Betty  VanTighcm,  B.S. 


SCHOOL  FOR  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED 

Robert  J.  Deming,  M.r..,  Principal 
Gina  Mattson,  B.S.  Mildred  Stafnc,  M.A. 

Karen  Screnar,  B.S.  Mildred  Vasichek^  B.A. 

Teacher  Aide:  Beverly  Mills  >  • 

SUPPORTING  EDUCATIONAL  STAFF 


Alice  Bastow,  M.S.,  Psychologist 

Fred  Bischoff,  M.A.,  Mobility-Orientation 

Ronald  Darcy,  B.A.,  Resource  Teacher 

Karl  Fiske,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Physical  Education 

Barbara  Gillis,  M.S.,  Librarian 

Barbara  Hong,  B.S.,  Teaching  Counselor 


Patricia  Moran,  B.S.,  Teaching  Counselor 
John  Pearson,  B.S.,  Director,  Counseling 
James  Pedersen,  B.S.,  Teaching  Counselor 
Mike  Theisen,  B.S.,  Teaching  Counselor 
Sharon  Weaver,  B.S.,  Music 
Mary  Woemer,  B.S.,  Resource  Teacher 
Charles  Wright,  M.A.,  Mobility-Orientation 


Louise  Finzel,  RJ^. 

Ken  Finzel 
Cara  Gift 
Helen  Hartman 

Veronica  Sekora,  CcK>k 


Ray  Brady 


CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

J.  W.  Brinkley,  M.D.,  Great  Falls  Clinic 
Madalaine  Gemar,  R.N. 

Rita  Herbold 
Walter  Herbold 
Rosie  Horton 

KITCHEN  STAFF 

Leona  Music,  Dining  Room 
Pat  Ness,  Dining  Room 

MAINTENANCE  STAFF 

Vernon  Hippe,  Plant  Supervisor 
Bruno  Studencki 


Agnes  Letcher,  Assistant 

Frieda  Roth 
Loii  Shanahan 
Wava  Smith 

Toni  Studencki,  Baker 


Newton  Shular 
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